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AND QUERIES is published every 
Noprida » at % Burleigh Street, London, 
w.c.2. (Telephone; Temple Bar 7576). | Sub- 
wriptions £2 2s. a year. U.S.A. $10, includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 lds. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
gent to the manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


We have received the catalogue for a fine 
collection of books relating to Angling 
—the property of Lieut.-Colonel W. Keith 
Rollo—which will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Co. on Nov. 4. Needless to say, the 
antiquary and the bibliographer will find as 
much to please them in it as the lover of 
angling. Thirty-five books under Walton 
include, as the chief prizes, a large and good 
copy of the first edition of the ‘ Compleat 
Angler’ and one also of the second edition. 
The third and fourth editions are likewise re- 
presented; as are first and other editions 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century re- 
prints. ‘The Universal Angler ’—made up 
of Walton’s, Cotton’s and Venables’ sev- 
eral books, in which the Cotton is the first 
edition and the Venables the fourth, is also 
here. Venables’ ‘ Experienced Angler’ is 
represented separately in the first, second, 
third and fifth editions. A collection of 
most of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
editions of the ‘Compleat Angler’ runs to 
137 volumes. Other attractive collections 
are more than forty volumes of Chap-books 
and Pamphlets on Angling; and one of 
Advertisements, Advices and Directions relat- 
img to the Royal Fishery within the British 
Seas (1695). Among  seventeenth-century 
authors appear Thomas Barker; Roger 
L’Estrange; Gervase Markham (a first edi- 
tion of ‘ The Young Sportsman’s Instructor ’ 
with the mis-spelt title) and J. Chetham; 
while copies of the first and the third edi- 
tions of John Denny’s ‘ Secrets of Angling’ 
will certainly attract attention. Another 
rare book is William Gilbert’s ‘ The Young 
Angler’s Companion ’ (1682). There are one 
or two old foreign books, for example 
‘ Bewartes Visch Bichlin, Wie man Visch, 
Krabs und allerley Végel fahen sall und 
ro # (Basle, c. 1560); a black letter book of 

: Leonard Mascall’s ‘ Booke of Fishing 











with Hooke and Line’; a copy of George 





Scotcher’s ‘The Fly Fisher’s Legacy,’ and 
Sarah Bowdich’s original water-colour draw- 
ings for plates Nos. 25 to 47 (with the printed 
text) of ‘The Freshwater Fishes of Great 
Britain’ (1834-38). 
PEOPLE who have been reading Lawrence's 
translation of the Odyssey will enjoy the 
paper on it which Dr. W. H. D. Rouse con- 
tributes to this month’s London Mercury. 
Old lovers of Homer will enjoy, and get 
some new ideas from, his way of hitting off 
the characters: his general remarks on 
Odysseus (‘‘no one can forget Odysseus; 
everyone missed him more than anyone else 
they ever met ’’—and the justifications for 
the saying); the appreciation of Penelope in 
contrast to the other ladies, earthly or un- 
earthly, encountered by Odysseus; the details 
connected with the serving people in Odys- 
seus’ house ; and the examples chosen to illus- 
trate the long-acknowledged skill in the tell- 
ing of the story. One of the opinions, how- 
ever, is, wé think, pleasantly disputable: 
‘““ How many Circes do we find in the modern 
problem novel! and they are very much less 
attractive, for they are generally cruel and 
greedy, and Circe was neither ”’—an estimate 
of the witch that would hardly, one thinks, 
have commanded the concurrence of Odysseus. 


[X the Review of English Studies for 

October we noticed, under ‘ Notes and 
Observations,’ a short paper of Dr. R. B. 
McKerrow’s in which, first, he points out 
the irregularity in the naming of characters 
which is to be observed in certain printings 
of certain of Shakespeare’s plays. Thus, to 
take two examples, in ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost ’’ the King of Navarre will be called 
‘‘ Ferdinand ’’ or “‘ Naviar’’ or “‘ King ”’; 
in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well’ the Coun- 
tess of Rossillion will be variously named 
‘* Mother,” ‘‘ Lady,” ‘‘ Countess’? and 
“Old Countess.’” This Dr. McKerrow com- 
pares with the method of naming characters 
in novels, differently (though in a way per- 
fectly easy for identification) according to 
the different situations in which they find 
themselves. To choose an example from 
‘Guy Mannering,’ the same person is men- 
tioned within a page or two as ‘‘ Dominie 
Sampson ’’: ‘“‘ Sampson ’’: “the Dominie” : 
“his preceptor ’’: ‘‘ the honest man.” Dr. 
McKerrow argues that this diverse naming is 
peculiarly natural in the author, and that 
printed plays of Shakespeare which. exhibit 
this feature may, just possibly, show thereby 
that they were set up from Shakespeare’s 
own manuscript. 
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WE have already called our readers’ atten- 

tion to the centenary edition of Pro- 
fessor Skeats’ ‘English—Anglo-Saxon Vocabu- 
lary.’ ‘‘ It is merely,’’ says the compiler in 
his Introduction, ‘‘a handy list, intended 
for my own use and for that of a few friends 
and students.’’ Sweet’s Glossary to his 
Anglo-Saxon Reader, with the words given 
in the same writer’s ‘ History of English 
Sounds,’ make up the list, for which it may 
be claimed that, though limited, it has the 
advantage of offering none but real Anglo- 
Saxon words for which actual authority is 
readily forthcoming. It gives some light on 
changes words have undergone, and it sug- 
gests, too, as glossanies framed the other way 
about do not, what were the words for which 
Anglo-Saxon had the greatest number of 
synonyms. ‘Glory’? and “glorious,” 
‘“‘ pride,’ ‘“‘sword’’ and “‘traverse’’ are 
among the most notable from this point of 
view, but are all eclipsed by “‘ warrior,’’ for 
which the two books indexed supply no fewer 
than twenty-seven synonyms, besides nine 
poetical words. 


HE Mercure de France for Oct. 15 begins 
with an unusually happy tribute to the 
memory of its founder, Alfred Valette, who 
died suddenly, working to the last, in his 
room at the office of the review on Sept. 28. 
Among the characteristics dwelt on stand 
out : 


Il n’abusait ni des mots, ni des idées. Il ne 
donnait que de justes conseils. Il avait une 
étonnante connaissance des hommes, connaiss- 
ance qui ne  sest jamais’ colorée de 
mépris: ce noble esprit ne diminuait pas ceux 
qui l’approchaient. 


In its ‘ Revue de la quinzaine,’ under ‘ Les 
Romans,’ the Mercure de France, noticing 
the revival of the nouvelle, has some appreci- 
ative words for the ‘ Lucie-Paulette’ of M. 
Jean Prévost, a collection of ten nouvelles 
distinguished, in the critic’s opinion, by all 
the ease and rapidity proper to this kind 
of narrative in which the aim is rather to 
suggest and to state requisite facts, than to 
expound or develop. Story-telling of this 
kind is apt to be welcome and refreshing 
in contrast with the slow, exhaustive working- 
out of moods and minute incidents or de- 
tails of behaviour to which much of modern 
fiction is addicted, and we were glad to note 
that it is appreciated and encouraged. Good 
detective novels have some touch of the qual- 
ity, and we suspect that that has some—per- 
haps unrecognized—share in producing their 
popularity. 





,daily on the menu, 





Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


HOSPITALITY AT BERKELEY 


CASTLE. 1573 
Extracts from the book of household 
expenses of Master John Prowting 
clerk of the kitchen. ’ 
THE subject of eating and drinking and the 
price of things being of universal and 
everlasting appeal to the majority of man- 
om I make no apology for introducing it 
ere, 

‘““ Merrie England’’ under Queen Eliza- 
beth was no empty phrase if it be judged 
by the quantities of food and drink the 
Elizabethans consumed at a sitting. 

The figures set out below, even for a great 
household, are really impressive, and repre- 
sent the average daily consumption of food 
and drink during a period of two and a half 
months, i.e., from July 2 to Sept. 14, 1573. 

The number of persons of high and low 
degree ‘‘ sitting at meat’ in the Great Hall 
varied between forty and upwards of one 
hundred. The number shown in the mar- 
gin comprise gentlemen and _ gentlewomen 
attendants, yeomen and domestics of all 
grades. In the absence of the Lord with his 
followers, this number varies by about half. 
The company was divided into groups or 


J 





““ messes,’’ as they were called, according to 
degree. Thus for example: My lord, 2 
messes; gentlewomen, 1 mess; laundry, 1 


mess; kitchen, 1 mess; wainemen, 1 mess. 

The coming and going of strangers was 
of daily occurrence. Sometimes their visits 
continued for a week or longer, but usually 
they dined and supped and went their ways, 
filled to repletion, we may safely guess, often 
with a parting gift in the shape of a venison 
pasty ‘‘by my Lady’s commandment.” 

One such stranger, whose identity eludes 
me, deserves a special word of notice. He 
was a Mr. Kearne; with his wife, her gentle- 
woman, and nine men attendants, he arrived 
on Aug. 20, ‘‘ bearing his sheaves with him,” 
a strange gift of sea-gulls—a whole flock of 
gulls in fact, thirty-nine of them to be exact. 
They were taken into store and appea 
their number slowly 
growing less until Sept. 11, after which they 
remained uneaten. 

One wonders how or where Mr. Kearne 
came by that flock of gulls. It is unlikely 
that he brought them from any distance. 
A possible explanation is that it was flood- 
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time on the meadows around Berkeley, when 
gulls congregate in thousands to feed on 
worms forced to the surface by the water 
and a bag of gulls with a birding-piece 
would be an easy matter. In those far off 
days there was none of that nonsense, now 
in vogue, about ‘‘browning’’ birds on the 
ground or in the air. 

A comparison of the cost of commodities 
shown in the record with present-day prices 
is striking—claret, for example, at a shilling 
and threepence a gallon!; beer at five shil- 
lings a hogshead, or a penny a gallon! Hab- 
berdines (dried cod) at eightpence a piece, 
seems expensive; ling at a shilling, even 
more so for what now seems an uninterest- 
ing form of food. These preserved fish, by 
the way, were bought at Stourbridge Fair. 





It will be noticed that stu 
price set against it, as all such royal fish 
taken in Severn, where it bounds the 
manor of Berkeley, are the property of its 
lord, whereas, taken elsewhere, sturgeon is 
the property of the Sovereign. This unique 
manorial privilege has existed time out of 
mind till the present day. 

By whomsoever taken in Severn, the cus- 
tom of the manor was that the sturgeon be 
brought to the castle and the taker awarded 
half a mark in money with a long-bow and 
two arrows. This award is not now observed. 
One pound in money is the fee for each stur- 
geon brought to the castle. 

The practice of boiling, curing and bar- 
relling a sturgeon, as a cook’s art, has been 
dead for many years and is quite lost. 


eon has no 


Wensday the 2nd of Sept. 1573 


Berkeley Castle 

Received 
Cheat! f x 1 ca iiis iiiid 
Sheat Co. xxiii Ca 
Beare 54 Hog 
Pantry Ale iii ho xxv gals 
Buttery + Store Wine Clar. Ho xxxix 
Cellar gals 


At dinner 

My Lo my Ia 
with ordinary liiin 
Sir Folke Grivell2 
and his sonne their vi 
men Thomas Ligons, 
Hughe Ligons Wood, 
Richard Wells, Edw 
Buckman their iiii 
ten, Corbet Deacon, 
Tho Robardes Floucde- 
gates, 

Ixxviii 


Lightes 1 x lb 


Beoffe 
Mutton 1 car iiiis viiid 


Gulles 17 
Haberdines xi** xiii 
Linge v** xiii 
Sturgeon ii rounds 


Kitchin Pigge i xd 
Caponnets iiii iiis 
vilid 
Chikins xi iis ixd 
Bought Rabitts ii Cop 


Saltfishe viii xxiid 
Butter xiiiilb iis xid 
Eggs vii®*x iis yd 


Spent 
xxi Ca xxid 
xxiiid xxxiiiCa 
Hog vs 
vi gal viiid 


Remaininge 
xxiliCa xxiiid 
iis ixd x]Ca 
iiii ho di xxiis vid 
iii ho xix gal xvis 
10d ob 
1 ho xxxv gal viiil 
viis 1d 
1 ii lb viis viiid 


iv gals vs 


viii Jb xvid 


iii rounds. xiiis jiiid vii rounds xxiiis 1vd 


i car vi (Sides) viis iii (Sides) xvid ob 
vd ob 
ii Xv 
vi iiiis xi*X xiii vii xvs ijiid 
ii iiis vd vxi** viiii xiiii iv 
ii rounds 
i xd 


iii iis viiid 


ii Cop xvid 
villi xxiid 
xviilb iiis vid ob 


viii** xv iis vid iiilb vii ob 


1The symbols “f” and “Co” appear to represent “fine” and “coarse” respectively. 
There were two kinds of cheat-bread, the best of fine wheat and the coarse wheat ravelled 
bread “used in the halls of the nobility and gentry onelie.” — Halliwell, “Century Dic.’ 
“Ca.” would represent “cast”; of the flour of one bushell they make fortie cast of man- 


chet.”—Harrison, ‘ N.E.D,’ 


2The Grevilles, father. and son, arrived for supper the previous night. 
Greville was at this time in his nineteenth year. i 
Sir Philip Sidney and Edmund Spenser need hardly be mentioned here. 


Young Fulke 
His eminence as a poet and close friend of 
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At Supper 
My Lo & 
with ordinary liiiii 
Thomas Ligons, Hugh renee 
Ligons Wood, } ere Store xxiiiis ixd ob 
Buckman, their iii | Bought xvs vi ob 
men Rich Parker, 
Corbet, Wm Ro- 
bardes, Mr. 4 Laur- 
encesman an one 
other. I xvii G. O. F. 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 
(See ante p. 274). 


us following twenty-four Dorset wills 
were proved in the P.C.C, during the 
year 1756 :— 


John Sarnssury, rector of Lirron CHENEY 
(21 Glazier). Wife Ann; her father’s house 
in p: of St. James, Westminster. Sons 
Thomas, Charles, Robert and James. House 
in High Street, Burford, Co. Oxford. Dated 
3 March, 1755, proved by wife, sole execu- 
trix, 29 Jan., 1756. 

THomas Buxton of Warruam. Dated 21 | 
Dec., 1754; proved 23 Feb., 1756 (30 Glazier) 
by wife Joan, sole executrix. Copyhold mes- 
suage at Stoke-upon-Trent to John Derrick 
the younger of Parkhull, Co. Stafford, gent., 
in trust for my five sisters, Mary, Ann, 
Elizabeth, Margaret and Hannah 

John Puriirps, master of His Majesty’s | 





sloop Porcupine (Capt. George Tindal, com- | 
mander) Dated 16 May, 1748. Proved 4 
Feb., 1756 (47 Glazier), by wife, Mary Phil- 
lips of Poot. 

Daniel Sacrtrary of WINTERBOURNE 
STeePLeTON. Dated 16 May, 1754; proved 7 
Feb., 1756 (50 Glazier), by wife Ann, sole 
executrix. Property in Marnhull, Ansty 
and Aller, in the p. of Hilton, to my good 
friends Charles Trelawney, Esq., and the 
Rev. Mr. John Colson, in trust for my chil- 
dren, John Sagittary, daughter Ann Mayow, 
daughters Amy Jones widow, Elizabeth S., 
Jane S., Margaret S. and Catherine 8S. My 
other daughter Frances, wife of William 
Champ, gent. 

Thomas Suee of Braprorp, Co. Dorset. 
Dated 26 July, 1755, proved 10 Feb., 1756 
(50 Glazier), by Agnes S., sister and sole 
executrix. Two closes of meadow and pas- 
ture ground called Blackmore, in the p. of 
Trent. Mother, Mary S., my _ brother 
Timothy 8S. Henry, son of James Loscomb. 
Ann, the dau. of William Harvey. 





| under 16. Mr. John Gale, the younger, of 





| church Canonicorum with my ancestors. 





William Ducpate the elder of Warenam, 
clothier. Dated 7 Dec., 1754; proved 24 
March, 1756 (65 Glazier). My wife Mary. 
My children. 

John Meaper of DorcHEsTER. 
July, 1755; a 16 March, 1756, by wife 
Mary (75 Glazier), My nieces Eleanor 
Sheall (five pounds and my silver punch 
bowle and silver ladle) and Elizabeth Davis. 

John Fioyer, Esq., of Upway. Long 
will, proved 6 July, 1767, by son John; pro- 
bate having been granted April, 1756 (103 
Glazier), to testator’s sister ane Richards, 
spinster, as trustee. Properties (situa- 
tion detailed) in Upway, Dorchester, 
Exeter, Whitchurch Canonicorum, Marsh- 
wood, Gabriels and Lyme. Chambers in Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Cites marriage articles with late 
dear wife Ann Richards, bearing date 13 
April, 1741. Mother-in-law Mrs. Mary Rich- 
ards. My sister Catherine Jennings, widow. 
My three children. Sons John and William, 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn; daughter Ann, 


Dated 11 


Dorchester, my clerk (‘‘ faithful service to 
me which I Fro he will continue to my 
family and children as_ occasion shall 
happen after my death’’). Detailed direc- 
tions for funeral. To be buried in bic 
desire that I may be interred in the daytime 
and not in the night.” 

Mary Montacup of Swaston (SHAFTES- 
BURY), widow. Dated 18 April, 1751; proved 
1 April, 1756 (111 Glazier), by Edward Fitz, 
sole executor. To be buried by my dear hus- 
band in the Church of Holy Trinity, 
Shaston. My cousin Mary Fitz, wife of Dr. ; 
Edward Fitz, of Castle Street near Long 
Acre in London, and his daughter Mary. 
My cousin Elizabeth Young, granddaughter 
to my brother John Suan. Her sister 
Ann, the wife of Robert Young. My maid, 
Mary Applin. ‘‘ To each of my children 
Mary the wife of Robert Woolridge Fry 
Harvey Twinny S Catherine Hartwell 
now the wife of Mr. William Lawrence and 
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Murrell Mathews one of my best silver 
spoons.” My kinsman William Hann, son 
of Richard Hann of Marnhull. My cousin 
Ralph Merefield of Compton Abbas and his 
wife My kinsmen William Sharp and 
John Sharp, sons of my late nephew Thomas 
harp. 

P vatierine OKEDEN wife of Edmund O. of 
BianprorD, Esq. Formerly Catherine Charl- 
ton of Totteridge in the county of Hertford, 
spinster, daughter of John Charlton late of 
Apley Castle in the county of Salop. Cites 
marriage settlement dated 6 Apmnil, 1732. 
Son, William O. Daughter, Catherine Jane 
0. ” unmarried. Appoints husband sole 
executor, who proved 13 April, 1756 (112 
Glazier). 

John Crane of WryMoutH and MELcOMBE 
Recs, gent. Dated 11 Jan., 1747; proved 
22 May, 1756 (133 Glazier), by William 
White, marmer, with power reserved to 
other trustee, Charles Faver, brewer, of Wey- 
mouth. Wife, Vertue. Daughter, Margaret. 
Mr. John Golding, gent., and Sarah his wife, 
my other daughter. 

John Sxrztton of W1iMBoRNE MINSTER. 
Dated 19 April, 1756; proved 4 May, 1756 
(150 Glazier), by Joseph King, sole execu- 
tor. My nephews Edward Skilton of Salis- 
bury, and John 8. Elizabeth Etrick and her 
son. Margaret Hayward. Richard Guy and 
William King, son of Joseph King of Wim- 
borne Minster, cordwainer. 

The will of Mary Trew, wife of Anthony 
Trew, mercer, of WAREHAM, and daughter of 
Giles Turner, of W., dated 2 Dec., 1754, and 

roved 15 May, 1756 (P.C.C. 153 Glazier), 
3 husband and kinswoman Mary Pope of 

illingstone, spinster, joint executor and 
executrix, contained bequests to servants and 

r, and mentioned the Reverend Mr. 
ll Reader, dissenting minister of the 
town of Wareham, Martha, wile of George 
Turner and daughter of my said husband 
Anthony Trew, and the following kinsmen 
and kinswomen: Mary Freer, wife of Henry 
F.; Ann Short, wife of Michael S.; Honour 
Mate, wife of Henry M.; Honour Turner, 
daughter of William Bethel T.; Mary 
Barnes, wife of William B.; Anthony 

Bezant, elder and younger; Thomas Ford; 
Alexander How, father and son; John 
Henry and Ann How, children of Henry H. ; 
Benjamin Blithman, son of Mary B. 

John Boston of WiMBoRNE, supervisor of 
excise. Dated 24 July, 1755; proved 17 June, 
1756 (P.C.C. 160 Giazier), by wife Hen- 


rietta. Sons, William Pilarim B., and 
John B. 


William Krippie of Bourton within the 
parish of GituincHam. Dated 27 Sept., 
1753; proved 23 June, 1756 (P.C.C. 168 
Glazier), by son Henry, sole executor. 
Property at Bourton and at Stocktrister, Co. 
Somerset. Bequests to son William, ‘“‘ all 
my wearing apparell and also my great 
ffurness and cistern in my dwelling house ”’ ; 
daughter-in-law Diana K., “ eight yards of 
three-quartered Dowles yearly and every 
year during her natural life ’’; grandchild- 
ren William K., Elizabeth K., Sarah K., 
and Joseph K. 

Catharine Futrorp of Marpen Newton, 
spinster. Dated 16 March, 1755; proved 1 
uly, 1756 (P.C.C. 195 Glazier), by sister 
Dorothy F. Niece, Molly F., and nephew, 
George F., children of late brother George F. 

David Farty, servant of John Bankes, 
Esq., of Kingston Hall, Wimsorne Mrn- 
STER. Dated 14 Oct., 1755; proved 1756 
(P.C.C, 196 Glazier) by Hen Farly of 
Fevant, Co. Wilts, collar maker, nephew 
and sole executor. Property at Fovant. 
Brothers, John and William. 

Alexander Hoop, of Kingsland within the 
parish of NerHersury, gent. Dated 16 Feb., 
1756; proved 7 July, 1756 (P.C.C. 198 
Glazier) by son Arthur, residuary legatee 
and sole executor. Property in Mosterton. 
Sons, Arthur, William and Samuel. Daugh- 
ter, Jane H. Daughter, Hannah, wife of 
Philip Brinson. randchildren: Arthur, 
Samuel and Nicholas, sons, and Elizabeth 
H., Ann H., and Jane H., daughters (also 
daughter intended to be christened Tabitha) 
of son William; and Elizabeth H. and 
Arthur, children of son Samuel. 

Richard Here of RampisHamM, clerk. 
Dated 6 Nov., 1749; proved 10 July, 1756 
(P.C.C, 199 Glazier) by Henry Hele, sur- 
viving executor. Bequeathed to Horatio 
Hele of Great Torrington, Co. Devon, gent., 
the Manor of Regis Rymet, alias Kings Ryn- 
ton, in the county aforesaid, and all his 
lands, also ‘‘ my best silver tankard, silver 
hilt sword, three silver castors, a gold ring 
and my father’s picture now at Mr. Saun- 
der’s house.’’ To brother, Musgrave Hele, 
two tenements in South Molton parish 
called Combrews. To be buried near the font 
in South Molton church. Bequeathed 
‘* 40 or 50£ to erect a monument near the font 
in South Molton church in memory of grand- 
father Musgrave, father Hele, his wife and 
children there interred, with mention of my 
brother John and those children that he has 
elsewhere.”” Bequests to the poor of Kings 





Rympton, and to the Corporation of South 
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Molton ‘‘ £200 to build a convenient work- 
house or poor house for the lodging and use 
of some of the ancient poor of that town.” 
To cousin Atty Saunders “‘ if bred a clergy- 
man ’’ all my books, pamphlets and sermons. 
Among the contents of Rampisham Parson- 
age bequeathed were ‘‘ my gun and pistols ”’ 
and ‘‘ my great kettle furnace barrells and 
brewing tubs.’’ Numerous bequests to rela- 
tives, including Thomas Hele, brother of 
Horatio; Theophilus Hele and his sister 
Elizabeth; Sarah Hele, daughter of Mus- 
grave H.; sister Bate and her two Sy 
Ann Saunder and Mary Bellamy; ary 
Bellamy and her daughter Elizabeth Bel- 
lamy; the four daughters of Mr. John 
Saunders, of South Molton; cousin Eliza- 
beth Webber; a younger son, Richard Web- 
ber; cousin Bartholomew Hele; Christian 
Norris; cousin Hele Webber. John Barret, 
now out of his apprenticeship with Mr. Hele 
Webber of Ochampton, Co. Devon. Gold 
rings to brother Musgrave Hele, sister Hele 
of London, sister Bate, sister Whitefield, Mr. 
John Webber, Mr. Hele Webber and Mr. 
John Saunder. 

Robert Karnes of WareHam, gentleman. 
(P.C.C. 225 Glazier). Dated 7 Aug., 1755. 
Administration with will annexed granted 
31 Aug., 1756, to Nathaniel Kirkland, a 
principal creditor, Martha Kaines, wid., 
the relict of the deceased, sole executrix and 
residuary legatee, renouncing. To be buried 
in ‘‘the parish church of the Lady of St. 
Mary in Wareham.’’ To nephews, Robert 
Kaines, William Kaines and William 
Somner, and nieces, Elizabeth Somner and 
Jane Clavil, each one shilling. My ever 
dearly beloved wife Martha Kaines. 

Richard Smit, now belonging to H.M.S. 
Burford, in Gibraltar Bay. My dear and 
well beloved wife Jane Smith of Wareham, 
sole executrix. Dated 1 Sept., 1755; proved 
by widow 10 Sept., 1756 (P.C.C. 260 
Glazier). 

John Turner of Lyme Re&GIs, yeoman. 
Dated 5 Feb., 1756; proved 11 Oct., 1756, 
by son Stephen, sole executor (P.C.C. 283 

lazier). Property in Uplime, Devon, 
called Croghill, purchased of Thomas Hux- 
ter. My half share in vessell called the 
Benjamin and Betty. My dear and loving 
wite Mary. Son, Benjamin. Robert Willis 
of Dorchester, gent., and John Willis of 
Orchard, gent. 

Thomas SkrInNER of DewutsH. Dated 2 
Aug., 1756; proved by widow 6 Nov., 1756 
(P.C.C. 308 Glazier). An exceptionally 
prolix will. Cites marriage settlement 20 





July, 1733, of property in Dewlish. §} 
purchased farm and lands in the exiane 
St. Martin in Wareham call North 


Hungerhill, and seized of a manor or re. 
puted manor, farm lands, &c., at Quarleston 
in the ~_ of Winterbourne Stickland 
and of four copses called Great Binghams. 
Little Binghams, Chalcots and Browns, 
property in Minchington in the parish of 
Handley, Dorset, and manor &c. in the 
parish of Ebbesborne, Wilts. All such 
property to “my dear wife Mrs. Barbara 
Skinner’’; on her death, failing issue, to 
Mr. George Brough, of Friday Street, Lon- 
don, Gwin Goldstone of Howard Street in 
the Strand, London, merchant, and Walter 
Erle of Blandford Forum, Dorset, gentle 
man, as trustees for my nephews and nieces 
William Duckett, Grace Goldstone wife of 
the said Gwin Goldstone, Thomas Duckett 
Skinner Duckett, and Martha Horne widow. 
Failing nephews and nieces’ issue, then to 
David Robert Michel of Kingston Russel, 
clerk. £500 each to nephews and nieces. 
Brindley Skinner, Esq., 20 guineas for 


mourning. Poor of Dewlish £50, and of 
Winterbourne Stickland £30. My servant 
Adam Durnford £100. Servant, Samuel 


Best, £40. Servants, William Dicker and 
Susanna Graze, £10 each. Servants, Robert 
Beimott, Ann Bascombe and Mary Shep- 
pard, £5 each. 

Elizabeth TemMPLEMAN of DoRcHESTER, 
spinster. Dated 11 June, 1755; proved 23 
Dec., 1756 (P.C.C. 353 Glazier) by Giles T., 
clerk, the sole executor. My brother, 
Samuel T. My nephew Doctor T.; my 
nephew Nathaniel T., the doctor’s brother. 
My late sister Baily. My nephew James 
Channing; my nephew Abraham C. To 
niece, Susanna King, six shifts, six aprons, 
stx handkerchiefs, four petticoats and a 
gown; all the remainder of my wearing ap- 
parrel to niece Hanna Channing, likewise 
all the linen I have in Dorchester and the 
blue bed that is in my room I use to lodge 
in, with all that belong to it and two quilts. 
My niece Mrs. Harrison. To nephew Peter 
Channing’s daughter Anna, under 18, the 
great glass with a black frame that was put 
in the kitchen chamber. Witnesses, Tamey 
Alder, Elizabeth Smith. (In a codicil) I 
desire my sister Templeman may have my 
muff, Miss Annah Hawkins my book of 
Night Thoughts, Miss Molly Hawkins my 
Common Prayer Book. Nephew James 
Channing and his sister Hanna. nother 
codicil changes legacy, brother Samuel being 
dead, to his daughter, Elizabeth T., and his 
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two nephews, Peter and Abraham. On 
9 Nov., 1756, Abraham Channing of Pent- 
ridge, clerk, and Nathaniel Templeman of 
Lincolns Inn, gentleman, deposed to hand- 
writing of codicils. 

Administration was granted on 16 Nov., 
1756, of the goods left unadministered of 
Unton Reape, A.M., clerk, of S#Itiine 
OxerorD, whose will, dated 7 May, 1748, 
was proved by the executrices 19 Sept., 1750 
(P.C.C. 305 Greenly). Estate in the parish 
of Portishead and North Weston, Co. Somer- 
set. Freehold estates in the parish of Shil- 
ling Okeford. Personal and household effects 
specified including theodolite, teleseope, 
mathematical instruments, and medals. 
Manuscripts and sermons ‘‘ to be commit- 
ted to the flames within one month of my 
decease.”’ Wife, Susanna. Sons, Henry, 
John, William (in the East Indies), Unton 
and Francis. Only dau., Johanna R. Two 
children already deceased, Thomas R. and 
Susanna R. Late father-in-law, Henry 
Windes. Bequests to poor of Shilling Oke- 
ford and Durweston. 

Frep. R. Gate. 


HAKBSPEARE AND AGINCOURT. -- 
It is often suggested that Shakespeare 
unhistorically introduced the Dauphin into 
the Agincourt scenes of ‘Henry V.’ for 
dramatic effect, although he is not given any- 
thing specially important to say. It might 
all be placed in the mouth of any other of 
the French Lords, and, indeed, is so placed 
in the Quarto. of 1600, a version of an 
abridgment of Shakespeare’s play.- Obvi- 
ously, it was not found essential to retain the 
Dauphin’s speaking part in these scenes, and 
he disappears with other small changes in 
the cast. I do not think that Shakespeare 
himself set much store by the matter. 

There is another explanation — that 
Shakespeare confused the Denphia with Sir 
Guiscard Dauphin, who is mentioned among 
the slain in Holinshed’s Chronicle. This 
explanation has really a little more to recom- 
mend it than has hitherto been urged. Shakes- 

are uses Holinshed’s list not only in Act 

., Sc. viii., but also in the catalogue of 
those at Rouen in Act. III., Sc. v. The lists 
are nearly the same, but in Act IV. Sir 
Guiscard Dauphin is mentioned, while in 
Act III. he is omitted. The point to notice 
here is that the King addresses the Dauphin 
separately at the end of the conference, for- 
bidding him to go into action. Did Shakes- 
Peare, in reading Holinshed’s list, conclude 





that Sir Guiscard was the Dauphin of 
Vienne, or did he omit the name in order 
not to confuse the audience by mentioning 
two Dauphins within a few lines? I think 
the latter gives the reason, but it is only 
fair to note that Drayton, in his poem of 
‘The Battle of Agincourt’ specifically men- 
tions Sir Guiscard and confuses him (ll. 
1697, 1731, Shakespeare Head ed. iii., 51-2) 
with the Dauphin of Auvergne. This latter 
was a title of the House of Bourbon, held 
by the second son of the Duke of Bourbon, 
who was taken prisoner at Agincourt. But 
one may doubt whether either Drayton or 
Shakespeare would have confused the heir 
to the French throne with Sir Guiscard 
Dauphin. 

One other point arises in connection with 
the assembly at Rouen. Holinshed mentions 
the brothers of the Duke of Burgundy, 
Shakespeare makes Burgundy himself and his 
son, the Count Charalois, present at Rouen. 
Charalois here is Philip le Bon, the Duke 
of Burgundy, who was at the Treaty of 
Troyes in Act V. His father was killed in 
the interval between Agincourt and _ the 
Treaty. I think it reasonable to suppose 
that Philip le Bon is the mysterious 
‘““Gebon ’? who figures among the French 
Lords in the Quarto version. The conjec- 
ture usually made about this is that it 
is an actor’s name which has crept into the 
text. 

Perhaps one or two observations may be 
made here on the question of the Quarto 
abridgment, since if, as a few scholars have 
thought, the Folio version is an expansion 
of Q., the arguments used in this paper 
require modification. The considerations 
which convince me include the following, 
which I do not remember to have seen men- 
tioned. 

In Act IV., Sc. vii., the King tells War- 
wick and Gloucester (1. 169) to follow Flu- 
ellen. In the last line of the scene Henry 
asks Exeter to accompany him. In the next 
scene Warwick and Gloucester appear and 
address Fluellen, and the King and Exeter 
follow immediately. The Quarto omits ll. 169 
and 182, while retaining something at any 
rate of what lies between, and in the follow- 
ing scene the King enters with Warwick, 
Clarence and Exeter. Here we may surely 
find clear evidence of compression, and also, 
of course, observe an example of those slight 
changes which distinguish the abridg- 
ment from the Folio here and there through- 
out. 


H. W. CrunpeEtt. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





THE TRUNK-MAKER AND THE 
ELM-TREE AT THE CORNER OF 
ST. PAUL’S. 


QUITE recently in The Times there ap- 
peared the following extract from the 
issue of that paper dated 8 Oct., 1835: 
Most people must be familiar with the 
“Saturday night’s toast” as follows :—‘ To 
our wives and sweethearts, not forgetting the 


trunk-maker and the elm-tree at the corner 
of St. Paul’s.” 


Who, then, is this trunk-maker, and why 
was he drunk to along with the wives and 
sweethearts? Why, too, is the elm-tree com- 
memorated ? 

In the hope that some theory may be 
forthcoming which will explain this curious 
association, it may be useful to state what 
is known of the components. 

There were two trunk-makers’ shops by the 
elm-tree in the north-east corner of St. 
Paul’s churchyard, one on either side of the 
way where Cheapside terminates on the 
churchyard. On the south side stood the 
shop where Mr. Henry Nickless had amassed 
a fortune of £20,000 before he died in 1750. 
He was succeeded by his nephew, John Cle- 
ments. Dated trade-cards which I have of 
Clements show him to have been in business 
in 1755 and 1762 and the London Direc- 
tories place him at this same shop until 1790, 
at which time it was known as No. 5, 
Cheapside. An old leather trunk in my pos- 
session has the trade-card of ‘‘ Seabrook, late 
Clements,’’ pasted on the lid. Robert Sea- 
brook carried on the business until 1802, 
when he was succeeded by Mary Seabrook 
(probably his widow) until about 1820, and 
then John Seabrook (her son possibly) took 
over the shop. His name appears in the 
Directories until 1840. 

On the other side of the way stood the 
shop of 


James Bryant, trunk-maker, at ye Trunk & 
Bucket, the corner of St. Paul’s facing Cheap- 
side. 


I have trade-cards and billheads of his, 
the earliest of which is dated 1756. About 
the year 1760 he was followed by Rachel 
Bryant (possibly his widow) and after her 
came Nathaniel Bryant, who appears in the 


therefore that both of these rival trunk-shops 
were long established and of good repute. 
The elm-tree also was of long standing. 
From The Times extract referred to we learn 
that it was taken down in 1835 and at that 
time it was said that it had been planted 
about the year 1688, but, if we may accept 
the evidence of Ralph Agas’ Survey, two 
trees stood in the north-east corner of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard so far back as the reign 
of Elizabeth. One tree is plainly shown in 
that position in Rocque’s plan of 1746, 
also in Horwood’s plan published in 1799, 
Some light is thrown on this matter by a 
letter in ‘N. and Q.,’ 23 Dec., 1871 (4 §. 
viii., 529) where a correspondent wrote: 
About five years ago I heard this toast given 
at a commercial dinner in the North— All 
friends round St. Paul’s; not forgetting the 
tree and the trunk-maker’s shop at the corner,” 
but he admits that ne was — mystified 
as to its significance. The editor, however, 
put a footnote to this communication in 
which he gave as a variation, ‘‘ All round 
St. Paul’s, not forgetting the trunk maker’s 


daughter.’’ The inference being that as Mr. 
Nickless, the trunk-maker, had died worth 


£20,000, ‘‘of course his daughter became a 
popular toast among the young cits.” This 
version is not so obscure as the first two, but 
it lacks something in local colour. 


AmprosE HEAL, 
Beaconsfield. 


BEX JONSON QUERY.—In translating 
Horace’s Beatus ille (Epod. ii.) Jonson 
renders rhombus as “‘ turbot ’’ and scarus as 
‘Golden eyes.”” The ‘ O.E.D.’ does not give 
‘* Golden eyes ’’ for any fish. What fish were 
the rhombus and scarus? What bird was 
Horace’s attagen, which Jonson renders 
‘* God-wit ’’? 
B. H. N. 


p= FROM JANE AUSTEN'S 
‘PRIDE AND PRBJUDICE.’—1. In 
chapt. xiii. Mr. Collins refers to his ordina- 
tion at Easter. The proper time then, as 
now, was the second Sunday in Lent — a 
month before Easter. Was this a slip on 
Jane Austen’s part, or did ordinations take 
place irregularly ? 

2. In chapt. xvii. we read that in con- 
sequence of the weather, ‘‘ the very shoe-roses 
for Netherfield were got by proxy. Are 
‘« shoe-roses ” the same as rosettes? There 
is no mention of them in Webster’s Diction- 





Directories at No. 49, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, from 1790 till 1796. It will be seen 


pect LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
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ENGLISH ATTITUDE TO VOLTAIRE, 
1726-1832.—I am working on a study of 
the conservative reaction to the religious 
writings of Voltaire in England during the 

riod of the French Revolution and the fol- 


study I am making a bibliography of the 
editions of the various works of Voltaire 
which came out in England from the time 
of his visit in 1726 forward. I am especially 
in need of information on the following 

ints and I should be most grateful for any 
Fight shed upon them: 

1. What English editions of Voltaire’s 
works, individually or collectively, are to 
be found in uncatalogued private libraries? 

2. Is there any English correspondence on 
Voltaire or which touches him in any way 
so as to throw light on English reaction 
to his works, especially of a religious nature? 

3. Are there any diaries, memoirs, books 
of travel or anecdote, or reminiscences of 
any kind which contain references to Vol- 
taire, such as would show how the English 
reacted to him ? 

Bernarkp N. ScHILLING. 

2676 Yale Station, Yale University, 

New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


ATTLE-HONOUR: ‘ AVA.’’—Fort Wil- 
liam, Calcutta, a General Order by the 
Governor-General in Council, dated 11 Apr., 
1826, laid down that certain regiments of 
Madras Native Infantry 
shall bear on their Regimental Colors the word 
“Ava,” with the words “Rangoon,” “Donabew,” 
“Prome,” “ Malloon,” and “ Pagham,” as they 
may have been respectively present at one or 
more of the actions at those places. 
To which regiments respectively were any 
of these five sub-titles awarded? ‘‘ Ava”’ 
poo is shown in the Madras Army List of 


Nevx. 


OCK-YARD VOLUNTEERS. — On 
1 June, 1848, a Corps was formed bear- 
ing the title ‘‘ Dock Yard Volunteers.”’ lt 
was included for the first time in the monthly 
Army List of August, 1848, and was com- 
posed of the following brigades, ete. : 
1, Portsmouth Brigade. 7. Deptford Brigade. 
2. Devonport Brigade. 8. Pembroke Brigade. 
3, Breakwater Battalion 9. Royal Clarence 


4. Sheerness Brigade. Battalion. . 
5. Chatham Brigade. 10. Royal William 
6. Woolwich Brigade. Battalion. 


Its uniform was blue, with red facings. 
What was its constitution and for what 


and 10 in the list? and where were they 
stationed? When did the Corps cease to 
exist ? 

Nevx. 


JANE DORMER, DUCHESS OF FERIA. 

—This well-known friend of Queen Mary 
Tudor married a Spanish nobleman who came 
to England with Philip II. Could anyone 
tell me whether her interesting life and 
many activities have ever been made subject 
of fiction ? 
I should also like to know what portraits 
of her are extant, and what contemporary 
sketches of her character. 

L. A. 


ATURALISATION.—When were official 
lists of naturalised British subjects first 
issued ; and where can I find references to 
earlier instances? Were Huguenot and 
other refugees ever legally naturalised? In- 
formation is also sought on similar official] 
lists published by other countries. Can they 
be consulted in this country ? 
C. J. Grecory. 


E ORDER OF MARTYRS.—“ Fratres 
de Ordine Martyrum, quorum fundator 
erat quidam Martinus, qui fuerat Parisius 
quasi fatuus nobilium Alemanniae ”’ came to 
England in the third year of the adminis- 
tration of Peter of Tewkesbury, minister 
provincial of the English Franciscans 
(Eccleston, ‘ De Adventu,’ ed. Little, 131) ; 
William of Nottingham was deposed in 
1254 (Kingsford, ‘Grey Friars of London,’ 
191 note 11; 53 note 1; Little, ‘Stud. in 
Engl. Franc. Hist.,’ 30; 163 and note 4; 
Eccleston, op. cit., 14 note b; 126-7 note b), 
and succeeded by Peter of Tewkesbury (loc. 
cit.; 146). On 31 May, 1260, they had leave 
to reside on land they had acquired at Guild- 
ford (ibid., 131 note c), but are not men- 
tioned in ‘V.C.H. Surrey’ (sub ‘ Relig. 
Houses ’) unless they are Tanner’s Crouched 
Friars, whose appearance at Guildford is 
denied (p. 54). Is anything known about 
this Order, which is said to be not men- 
tioned in Migne’s edition of Hélyot or by 
Heimbucher (Eccleston, loc. cit.). Presum- 
ably they were different from the Ordo Men- 
dicantium de Poenitentia Martyrum founded 
c. 1250 at Cracow, whence they spread into 
Lithuania and Bohemia (Hélyot, ‘ Hist. des 
ordres relig.,’ ii., 1714, col. 245; ‘ Lexikon 





purpose was it formed? What were Nos. 3, 9 





f. Theol. u. Kirche,’ ii., 1931, col. 665; 
‘Dict. d’Hist. et de géogr. ecclés.,’ v., 
col. 609). 
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THE MINIMS.—‘‘ There never was a 
Minim house in England or Ireland ’’ 
(‘ Ency. Brit.’ 11th ed., x, 940) but had-they 
a house in Scotland? Is the reference to the 
Fratres Minimi of Ayr in 1530 (Bryce, 
‘ Scottish Grey Friars,’ (i) 356 note 5, 358; 
ii, 494) really to the Grey Friars or Friars of 
Observance (ibid., 359-60)? They are not 
mentioned by Baxter and Johnson (‘ Med. 
Latin Word-list,’ 1934, pp. 267, 182). The 
superior of a house of Minims was the cor- 
rector (‘ Ency. Brit.’ loc. cit.), like the head 
of a Grandmontine house (ibid., xii, 349), 
not a warden as with the Franciscans 
(Bryce, op. cit., i, 352-4) ; the houses of Sack 
Friars were ruled by priors (Stow, ‘ Survey 
of London,’ ed. Kingsford, i, 277; Poland, 
‘Friars in Sussex,’ 139; Serjeantson, ‘ Hist. 
of Six Houses of Friars in Northampton,’ 
25), whereas the superior of a house of Bons- 
ommes was the rector with a corrector as 
his deputy (Todd, ‘ Hist. of the Coll. of 
Bonhommes at Ashridge,’ 13; 19 note m). 
The heads of the order of Minims, the Sack 
Friars and the Bonshommes were called 
corrector-general (‘Ency. Brit.’ x, 940), 
rector (Engl. Hist. Rev. ix, 122, 123) and 
preses (Todd, op. cit., 1 note e) respectively. 
This helps to distinguish these orders, which 
are sometimes confused. Thomas Felton, of 
the Order of Minims (‘ Lives of the Engl. 
Martyrs ’ 2nd Ser., ed. Burton and Pollen,’ i, 
pp. xxxiv, 399; Newdigate, ‘Our Martyrs,’ 
2nd ed., 1928, p. 16) was son of Bl. John 
Felton (‘ Lives’ ut sup., 399 and note 2) 
and beatified in December 1929; he was a 
tonsured clerk, being described as of the 
diocese of Norwich (zbid., 401), perhaps be- 
cause his father, though resident at Ber- 
mondsey Abbey, came of a Norfolk family 
(ibid., 1st Ser., ed. Camm, ii, 3). He became 
a postulant of the Order of Minims (ibid., 
2nd Ser., i, 401), though it is not clear 
whether he was professed (Cath. Rec. Soc., 
xxxii, 404) or not (‘ Lives’ ut sup, 2nd Ser., 
i, 401); Challoner styles him ‘ gentleman ”’ 
(‘ Memoirs of Miss. Priests,’ ed. Pollen, pp. 
xx, 138). 
BTA. 


HE WESTMINSTER JOURNAL AND 
OLD BRITISH SPY. — We have re- 
cently had given to Rye Museum a series of 
the ibasadler Journal and Old British 
Spy dating from No. 3587, Oct. 21-Oct. 28, 
1809, to No. 3700, Feb. 22-Feb. 29, 1812, of 
which the following Nos. are missing: 
3590, 3595, 3596, 3597, 3605, 3607 (Nos. 
3601-3609 are duplicated), 3603, 3605, 35606, 








5614, 3617, 3619, 3623, 3628, 3630, 3631 
3632, 3633, 3634, 3643, 3646, 3647, 3667, 
3669, 3678, 3687 and 3688. } 

From the numbering the paper seems to 
have been running for sixty-nine years and 
to have been founded about 1740. 

I should be very glad to know if a long 
series of this paper is uncommon. With 
the exception of the first few numbers, which 
have suffered from damp, they are all in 
good condition. 

Leopotp A. Vipter. 


pAce FAMILY: MIGRATION OF IRISH 

SILK-WEAVERS. — My grandfather, 
William Dace, a silk-weaver from Ireland, 
settled in a northern district of Manchester 
circa 1780. There are some variations in the 
spelling of the name, and I wonder if there 
is any record of migrations of silk-weavers 
in any numbers from Ireland to England in 
general and to Manchester in particular 
about the ninth or tenth decade of the eight- 
eenth century. 

TuHos. A. Burrerworts. 


HE NUMBER OF WORDS IN THE 
BIBLE.—My library has failed to in- 
form me how many words there are in the 
Bible. Will some of your readers tell me 
what it is? 
A. S. E. Ackermann. 


HE GARROTE.—This was an instrument 
used by the Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century for decapitating persons condemned 
to death. How was it constructed, and how 
did it work? 
O. L. 


HRASE: “THE RIGHT TIME.”—Why do 
many children and some adults ask to be 
told the right time? One would not tell the 
wrong time knowingly, and if one’s watch were 
wrong, without this being known, one could 
only give the wrong time even though asked 

to give the right time 

A. S. E. Ackermann. 


SOURCES WANTED— 
laude virum Musa _vetat 
mori.” (Appended to Ben Jonson’s lines on 
Thomas Palmer, B.M. MS Addit. 18040). 

2. “ Non displicuisse meretur Festinat Cesar 
qui placuisse tibi.” (Ben Jonson’s ‘ An Epi- 
gram on the Prince’s Birth.’ or. 


oe JONSON : 
1. “ Dignum 


H. N. 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED— 
Would any reader be kind enough to give 
the source of quotation: “‘ What is Man? 
Answer, ‘A poor patched thing.’ ” 
Rector. 
Upton Lovel Rectory, Warminster, Wilts. 
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ST. EDMUND’S TREE. 


(clxix. 263). 
KNOWING that my uncle, Mr. P. M. 
Johnston, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., had 


some personal knowledge, I wrote to him 
and he replied : 


I was making my way to Regents Park 
when I encountered the veteran antiquary 
John Green Waller, F.S.A. He said, 
“ Young man, do you believe in the value 
of tradition?’’ I replied, ‘‘ Yes.’* He 
then proceeded to tell me that he was a 
Suffolk man and his Mother was a Suf- 
folk woman and interested in all matters 
of folk-lore and archaeology relating to the 
county. When he was a boy she used to 
drive him about Suffolk and show him in- 
teresting buildings and sites, telling him 
the legends connected with them. One day 
she stopped the tax-cart at Hoxne Green, 
saying, ‘‘ Now, John, look well at that 
fine old oak. That is the tree to which the 
Danes bound St. Edmund the King and 
Martyr when they shot him to death with 
arrows.”’ Waller kept the scene in his 
memory and many years after (in the 
eighteen-forties) he determined to re-visit 
it. Arrived at Hoxne, he found to his 
horror a gang of men in the act of hewing 
and hacking at the stump of the tree, hav- 
ing cut it down to a mere trunk. In vain 
he stormed and threatened and _ bribed 
them to desist. As he looked on helpless 
and fuming, one of the men gave a sharp 
ery and turned round with his hand torn 
and bleeding. He had struck it against 
a sharp pointed thing in the heart of the 
tree. It proved to be an arrow-head and 
after several strokes with the axe, half-a- 
dozen embedded in the old tree were 
extracted. Waller then told the men the 
legend and purchased from them for a 
shilling or two the arrow-heads, which he 
afterwards presented to the Ipswich 
Museum. I have been told they are still 
to be seen there. 


He further states that this conversation 
with Waller took place at the beginning of 
the present century. 

G. D. JoHnston. 


A curious thing was lately found out about 
St. Edmund’s martyrdom. In a wood in Suffolk 
stood, two years ago, a very old oak tree, 
which is said to be the same to which St. 
Edmund had been bound. It was blown down 
by a high wind; and when they came to saw it 
up, they found in it an arrow, over which the 
wood and bark had grown. 

The date of the sermon was Nov. 20, 1852. 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


BN JONSON QUBRIBES (clxix. 

1. In Jonson’s words, 

now within the Socket 

Stinketh my credit, if . . 
I do not think the “ socket’? has anything 
to do with a weighing-machine. Jonson, I 
suppose, means that his credit will be extin- 
guished unless he has the ‘‘ six in silver’”’ 
in his pocket. His credit is metaphorically 
a taper. The first definition of ‘‘ socket ’’ 
in Dr. Johnson’s dictionary is ‘‘ Any hollow 
pipe; generally the hollow of a candlestick.” 
We think at once of the lines in the 
‘ Ingoldsby Legends’ : 

But Sir Carnaby Jenks 

Blinks, and winks, 

A candle burns down in the socket and stinks. 

Johnson’s last quotation under this head 
supplies another metaphorical example from 
Collier : 

To nurse up the vital flame as long as the 
matter will last, is not always good husbandry; 
it is much better to cover it with an ex- 
tinguisher of honour, than let it consume till 
it burns blue, and lies agonizing within the 
socket, and at length goes out with no perfume. 

2. Hath taken twice the Ring 

Upon his pointed lance 
is clearly a reference to ‘‘ Running at the 
ring,’’ defined in Skeat’s ‘ Tudor and Stuart 
Glossary’ as ‘‘a sport in which a tilter, 
riding at full onal endeavoured to thrust 
the point of his lance through, and to bear 
away, a suspended ring.’’ Did the King 
achieve this twice in sports held in honour 
of his Queen’s birthday? 


Epwarp Berns ty. 


‘TALES OF THE HAREM,’ BY MRS. 

PICKERSGILL (clxix. 262).—The 
‘D.N.B.’ in its Life of Henry William 
Pickersgill, R.A. (1782-1875) says of him: 
‘*‘ He married a lady of some literary abili- 
ties, who, in 1827, published a volume of 


262).— 





J. M. Neale, in his Sackville College Ser- 


Mons (1882), iv. 224, alludes to this inci- 
dent : 


verse entitled ‘Tales of the Harem.’” I 
quote from the first edition of the dictionary. 
His son, Henry Hall Pickersgill, is there 
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said to have first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1834. No mention is made in 
the article of any other marriage of the 
father. Frederick Richard Pickersgill, R.A. 
(1820-1900) was the nephew of Henry Wil- 
liam, being the son of Richard Pickersgill, 
a naval officer, and Anne Witherington. 
Was Captain William Pickersgill related to 
the artists? It would certainly seem tempt- 
ing to suppose that a daughter of an Oriental 
scholar whose father and husband had both 
served in India was a likely author of a 
book called ‘Tales of the Harem.’ The 
‘ D.N.B.’ does not give the maiden name of 
Mrs. H. W. Pickersgill. Is there any doubt 
as to her identity? 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


RINTERS’ TYPES (clxix. 262).—Dr. R. 

B. McKerrow, in his ‘Introduction to Bib- 
liography for Literary Students,’ pp. 306, 
307, says that ‘‘ bourgeois, which is inter- 
mediate between long primer and brevier, did 
not appear [in England] until about 1748.” 
He gives a reference to p. 39 of T. B. Reed’s 
‘History of the old English Letter Foun- 
dries,’ 1887. Professor Weekley in his 
‘ Etymological Dictionary’ says that the 
term ‘‘ is said to be from name of a French 
printer. Others take it to be from the idea 
of middle, medium, contained in the word 
bourgeois.’’ Ewidently the origin is still un- 
certain. Brevier type is usually explained as 
originally used in breviaries and primer and 
Pica as the types used respectively in elemen- 
tary books for children, and in rules for fix- 
ing Easter. Ruby, pearl, etc., have the ap- 
pearance of being purely arbitrary inven- 
tions of modern times. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


ss tk edad Sa 8 BATTLE-HONOUR 
(clxix. 262).—Neux enquires why the 
5/8th Panjab Regiment does not carry, as 
representative of the 1st Battalion, 17th 
Regiment Madras Native Infantry, the 
battle-honour ‘‘ Cochin.’’ The reason is 
that, on the re-numbering of the regiments 
of the Indian Army in 1903, the 5/8th Pan- 
jab iment (then the 93rd Infantry) re- 
nounced their claim to the honours borne by 
the Madras Regiment, with which they had 
no real connection. (See Norman’s ‘ Battle 
Honours of the British Army,’ p. 155). 


Pe RC, 


BALzac's PPRIOD (clxix. 119, 194). — 
The young Thackeray’s letters from 
Paris give a vivid but biassed view of French 








life at this time. Epwiy 8. Cyazx. 
St GOVOR, (clxix. 224, 268).—It is pretty 

clear why Lord Llanover chose the name 
of St. Govor for the newly-discovered spring 
in Kensington Gardens. St. Govor was the 
patron saint of Llanover, whence Sir Ben. 
jamin Hall derived his title. ‘‘ Lian” 
means an enclosure, and the last two syl- 
lables of the word are said to stand for the 
name of the saint. A church was built at 
Llanover and named after him. It was 
probably a frail structure of planks, round 
logs and wattle-work. Fire may have put 
an end to its existence, or it may have been 
destroyed by invading Saxons or Danes. In 
any case, the present church at Llanover js 
dedicated to St. Bartholomew, the substitu. 
tion of the name of an apostle for the name 
of a Welsh saint being due no doubt to 
English influence. 

It may be questioned whether Lord Llan- 
over’s choice of a name for the well was a 
happy one. Why transport the name of a 
Welsh saint to Kensington Gardens, when he 
was never there? It is only baffling to 
future archaeologists and might conceivably 
give rise to some false tradition. Of course, 
there would have been nothing very strange 
if St. Govor had had a cell in the belt of 
forest that once extended north and perhaps 
west of London to the marshes of the Thames, 
A passion for ubiquitous movement was char- 
acteristic of the saints of the Celtic churches, 
but so little is known of St. Govor that it 
is safe to affirm that there is no tradition 
that he ever travelled so far east, and noth- 
ing to lead us to suppose that he was even 
known in the locatity. 

On the other hand, there is something to, 
be said for the choice of the name of St. 
Agnes for the other well. The grey, bas- 
tioned walls of Londinium were not far away, 
and it is reasonable to think that the Roman 
legionaries who were Christians, the Roman- 
ized citizens of Augusta and the — mer- 
chants who visited her quays would hold it 
right and natural to keep alive the memory 
of the intrepid girl who was martyred in the 
reign of Diocletian. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


AMUBL RICHARDSON’S _ BIRTH 
PLACE (clxix. 263).—Dr. Cox’s state 
ment that his grandmother, Mary Richard- 
son, was a grand-niece of the novelist cannot 
be accepted ; she may have been grand-niece 
of a Samuel Richardson, but there is no reli- 
able evidence that he was the Samuel Rich- 
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ardson we are interested in. The known 
facts point to the contrary. Cox suggested 
Smalley because there was a family of Rich- 
ardson there, but the same can said of 
many other parishes not only in Derbyshire 
but in other counties. The late Rev. Charles 
Kerry (born at Smalley in 1844, died at 
Belper 1909) transcribed the Smalley regis- 
ters and he found no trace of our novelist, 
nor has such been found in any other Derby- 
shire register. The facts of Richardson’s 
early life are meagre, and may be found in 
Downs, ‘Samuel Richardson,’ 1928. His 
father, Samuel, married Elizabeth Lane, at 
St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, 7 Jan., 1675, and 
claimed to be descended from gentry indi- 
genous near Byfleet in Surrey, no Derby- 
shire connection mentioned. Richardson 
himself says he was born in Derbyshire; his 
son-in-law gives the year as 1689, but this 
date is clearly wrong. On 1 July, 1706 
(Stationers’ Register) he was apprenticed to 
the printer, John Wilde (age seven) ; in 1713 
he finished his apprenticeship (age four- 
teen) ; on 13 June, 1715 (Stationers’ Register) 
he was admitted Freeman of the Stationers’ 
Company (age sixteen). I think readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ will agree that these ages are 
impossible ones, and as the dates are certain, 
he must have been born at least seven years 
earlier, i.e., in 1682. In any case, his father 
and mother could not have been many years 
in Derbyshire, if at all, and the birth of none 
of their children has been traced there. 
Richardson’s brothers (if any) are unknown, 
and we cannot admit Dr. Cox’s grandmother 
into the novelist’s family. 


F. WILLIaMson. 


BANKES OF BANK NBWTON AND 

WINSTANLEY (clxix. 154, 193, 264).—I 
am grateful to R. S. B. and H. I. A. for 
their replies under this heading. It may 
assist further inquiry if I deal with a num- 
ber of points raised by H. I. A. 

I have not been able to trace any link be- 
tween the Bankes families of Wigan and 
Golborne. James Bankes, who bought the 
manor of Winstanley in 1596, had pre- 
viously made a number of smaller purchases 
in the neighbourhood of Wigan, the first 
being of a house in Pemberton from Thomas 
Molyneux of Hawkley in 1581; as he did 
not es this house till 1590, even if then, 
but le it for a term of years, this may 
explain why his name does not appear be- 
fore 1594 among those assessed for subsidy 
in that locality. 

It must be by a slip of the pen that ‘‘Alex- 


ander’’ Bankes is quoted as a witness to An- 
derton Deed xxiv. 80, since the first witness 
to that deed is Thomas Banks, the second 
being Alexander Forthe. 

There were a great many Bankes families 
in Wigan towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, as a glance at the Parish Registers 
will show, and it is practically impossible to 
unravel their relationship with any degree 
of certainty. The James who was buried 
there on Feb. 10, 1594/5 was the son of 
Charles Bancke, who was mayor of Wigan in 
1584 and second husband of Margarete, 
mother of Miles Gerard of Ince; the reading 
‘* James ’’ in the printed Calendar of Mark- 
Jand Deeds is evidently a slip, as I have 
verified from the original. 

The Christian name William occurs fre- 
quently ; the second son of Adam the brazier, 
mayor in 1539 (Chet. Soc. N.S. xv. 108) ,may 
possibly be identical with the William of 
1561 (bid, ii.), evidently then an alderman 
if not mayor, while towards 1600 more than 
half-a-dozen are noted. The Adam Bank of 
1477 was almost certainly of Wigan, as in 
the record cited his name occurs in associa- 
tion with a series of Wigan names. 

The muniments at Winstanley make it 
quite clear that James, the purchaser, came 
of a Wigan family, though he is always de- 
scribed as ‘‘ citizen and goldsmith of Lon- 
don,’’ whereas his immediate ancestors ap- 
pear to have been mostly pewterers and brass- 
founders. He had a half-brother Humfrey 
and two cousins or nephews, Thomas and 
another James, who were also goldsmiths, 
but while James eventually returned to his 
native town, the others all seem to have 
settled in London, and I should be glad of 
any information as to the subsequent history 
of their families. 

There are a number of references to 
Bankeses in the Plea Rolls, but none of those 
1 have found as yet throws much light on 
the earlier descent of the family. As re- 
gards Dugdale’s pedigree, this is a truly 
remarkable concoction to which H. I. A. does 
well to draw attention. To begin with, it is 
worthy of notice that the original Wil- 
liam is credited with two sons _bear- 
ing the Christian name James, although 
the first survived to manhood, since 
he was the purchaser of Winstanley. James 
of Winstanley, here given as the eldest son, 
died in 1617, while his next brother, Thomas, 
is entered as having lived till 1661. Actually 
this Thomas of Staple Inn was the second 
surviving son of James of Winstanley and 





was dead by 1651, in which year administra- 
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tion of his estate was granted in the Prero- 
gative Court of Canterbury. Moreover, 
James had an elder brother William who 
lived in Wigan and had several children, 
but is omitted from the record, which, in 
fact, is wholly unreliable. For this William, 
who had evidently remarried with a certain 
Katherine, James in 1590 bought a house in 
Hindley of James Browne of Brinsop and 
settled it on him and his heirs. 

[t is quite likely that the Christian name 
of James’s father was William, but I can 
find no record of it; the fact that James’s 
elder brother was named William may be 
regarded as rendering this probable, but it 
may also be a source of confusion. 

The brothers William and James must 
have been born well before 1550, so that 
James at any rate only married late in life; 
for though his marriage to Sara, daughter 
of William Sherrington — of London but 
originally of Wigan — is_ traditionally 
ascribed to circa 1574, the circumstance of 
his eldest surviving son and heir William 
being born only at the end of 1593—a son 
John seems to have died at birth in 1592 
—while his next son, Thomas, was born 
in 1595, points rather to 1590 or thereabouts 
as the correct date, that is to say, about the 
time he returned to Wigan, where the chil- 
dren were born. Where did this marriage 
take place, and had he been married before ? 


E. B. G. 


NGLISH HARCOURT ALLIANCES 
(clxix. 258).—In Normany the Harcourts 

are traceable authentically as far back as 
the eleventh century (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ 11th ed., 
xii. 938) to Turchetil (‘ Almanach de Gotha 
1928,’ p. 443), or Anchetel (Ruvigny, ‘ Titled 
Nobility of Europe,’ 757), sire d’Harcourt in 
1024 (‘ Alm. de Gotha,’ loc. cit.). The date, 
c. 1200, assigned in ‘Complete Peerage’ 
(new ed., vi., 298 note c) to the marriage of 
Robert de Harcourt and Milicent, daughter 
and heir of Richard de Canville of Stanton, 
Oxon, is perhaps too late; Richard de Hare- 
curt (‘ Book of Fees,’ ii., 822, 968; Farrer, 
‘Honors and Kts.’ Fees,’ ii. 331) succeeded 
in or before 1225 his father, William (ibid., 
318), who appears to have accompanied Saer 
de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, on the 
Crusade (Weever, ‘ Anct, Fun. Mon.,’ 1631, 
p. 811) in 1218-9. Sir William de Hare- 
court of Ellenhall, Co. Stafford, who died 
6 June, 1349, was the first husband of Joan, 
daughter of Sir Richard de Grey of Codnor, 
Co. Derby (‘ Compl. Peer.,’ new ed., v., 
1926, p. 552 note a). Sir Richard de Har- 








court of Stanton Harcourt (ibid., 88) mar. 
ried, between 21 Sept., 1369, and 13 June 
1374, as her second husband, Maud (ibid. 
89 note a), daughter of Sir John de Grey 
of Rotherfield, og (tbid., 89), and their 
daughter Anne was married, soon after 29 
Sept., 1301, to Thomas de Erdington, who 
succeeded to Erdington, Co. Warwick, on 28 
Mar., 1395 (ibid., 88-9); this fourth Lord 
Erdington, according to modern doctring 
(ibid., 88) died an esquire (ibid., 89 notes b, 
d) on 9 Feb., 1433/4, and had re-married 
(ibid., 89). Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Byron of Clayton in Droylsden (Foster, 
‘Feudal Coats of Arms,’ 106; ‘ V.C.H, 
Lanes.,’ iv., 282, 284), was married (1), be 
tween 1418 and 1421, to John, son and heir 
apparent of Richard Barton of Middleton in 
Salford Hundred and Fryton in Ryedale 
(ibid., v. 164 and note 22; ‘ Yorks N.R.,’ i. 
507), and (2) to Sir William Atherton (ibid., 
Lancs., v. 165 note 44; Pal. Note-bk., iii., 
14-5; Chet. Soc., Ixxxiv. 20), who died in 
1440, leaving a younger son Nicholas 
(* V.C.H Lanes.,’ 111.; ), who may have 
a brass at Stanton Harcourt (Macklin, 
‘Brasses of Engl.,’ 200). By 15 Mar., 
1442/3, she had re-married Sir Robert Hare- 
court (Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Ches. 1, 109; 
‘V.C.H. Lanes.,’ loc, cit.), afterwards an 
Edwardian K.G., who was slain 14 Nov., 
1470 (ibid., v., 165 note 44; ‘ Compl. Peer.,’ 
new ed., ii., 543; Shaw, ‘ Kts. of Engl.,’ i., 
14) and their effigies are on their tomb in 
the church of Stanton Harcourt (‘ V.C.H.,’ 
loc. cit.; Top. and Gen., i. 92; Foster, loc. 
cit.). Joan, wife of Roger Heron of Ford 
in Northumberland c. 1473 (‘ Compl. Peer.,’ 
new ed., vi., 489) may have been a daughter 
of Sir Robert Harecourt (Harl. Soc., xvi. 
234). Sir Richard Harecourt of Wytham, 
Berks, married, before 16 Dec., 1445, Edith, 
third daughter and co-heir of Thomas Seint 
Clere of Legham and Chalgrove, and Chris- 
topher Harecourt of Great Ashby was their 
son (‘ Compl. Peer.,’ v., 397). In 1471 Sir 
Richard’s wife (‘ V.C.H. Yorks. N.R.,’ i, 
294) was Katherine, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Thomas de la Pole of Grafton Regis 
(Compl. Peer.,’ loc. cit.), but there was no 
issue of this marriage (Coll. Top. et Gen., 
v., 157); her previous husband, Sir Miles 
Stapilton, of Ingham in Norfolk and Bedale, 
who married her in 1438 and had died 30 
Sept., or 1 Oct., 1466, left by her a younger 
daughter and co-heir (‘ Compl. Peer.,’ new 
ed., vii., 58, 64; v. 397) Joan (ibid., vii, 
65; Trans. Cumb. and Westmld. Ant, Soc. 
New Ser., xxiv. 210, 225-6; ‘ V.C.H. Yorks. 
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N.R.,’ i. 121 and note 78) or Jane (Trans. 
ut sup., 226; ‘Compl. Peer.,’ new ed., v., 
397), who was married to the above-men- 
tioned Christopher Harecourt before 21 Feb., 
1463/4 (‘Compl. Peer.,” loc. cit.). The 
latter, who was living 20 May, 1472 (loc. 
cit.) left a son Simon, whose mother, the 
above-named Joan or Jane, afterwards mar- 
ried (Trans, loc. cit.) Sir John Hudleston 
(loc. cit., New Ser., xxvii. 240) of Millom 
and Guiting (‘ Compl. Peer.,’ loc. cit.) ; they 
had a son aged twenty-five in 1514 (7’rans. 
ut sup., New Ser., xxiv., 209), afterwards 
Sir John Hudleston of Southam, Co. Glouces- 
ter (ibid., 201, 209, 211-2), who was living 
in February, 1545/6 (ibid., New Ser., viii., 
126, 131), and appears to have died in 1548 
(ibid., New Ser., xxiv., 209, 201). Thomas 
Chetwynd of Heywood, who married Dorothy, 
daughter of Robert Harcourt, died in 1641 
according to Burke (‘ Peerage’). Simon 
Harcourt of Lincoln’s Inn Field married 
Elizabeth Phillips at her parish church of 
St. James, Westminster, on 9 July, 1696, by 
licence of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Top. and Gen., iii., 502). , 

On 3 June, 1530, Anne, daughter of Sir 
Randle Brereton of Malpas, Co. Chester, was 
wife of John Harcourt of Ranton or Ron- 
ton, near Stafford (Ches. Sheaf., 3 S. vii., 
68-71) ; the pre-nuptial indenture of 20 Feb., 
1511/2, was made when her father was 
Chamberlain of Chester (ibid., xxvii. 16) 
and after her husband’s death she married 
John Peshall of Horseley (Harl. Soc., xviii. 
44), a Staffordshire neighbour. Her daug- 
ter, Isabel Harcourt, married Anthony Ruge- 
ley of Chestall (Top. and Gen., ii. 490) in the 
parish of Longdon, Co. Stafford (ibid., 489 
note 9) and the fifth son, William Harcourt 
(Harl. Soc., lix. 117; xviii. 142) was of Win- 
chdm, Co. Chester, in 1566 (ibid., lix. 117) 
and a freeholder in Bucklow Hundred in 
1578 (Rec. Soc. ut sup., xliii. 5). The Har- 
courts of Ranton were descended (Leland, 
‘Itin.,’ ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 169; Coll. 
Top. et Gen., iii., 389; Ormerod, ‘ Ches.,’ ed. 
Helsby, i., 628) from an earlier John (Harl. 
Soc., loc. cit.), fourth son of Sir Robert Har- 
court of Ellenhall and Stanton Harcourt 
(Duckett, ‘ Penal Laws and Test Act.,’ App. 
1883, p. 197 note). 

There are pedigrees of Harcourt of Win- 
cham in the parish of Great Budworth in 
Ormerod (op. cit., i. 629) and Harl. Soc. 
(xviii. 142; lix. 117-8), but the story is not 
brought further than 1669; possibly a Hare- 
court pedigree in Harl. MS. 2161, ff. 265-6 
(Trans, Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., Ixxv., 





227, 217) and the Great Budworth registers 
beginning in 1558 (Rec. Soc., ut sup., v., p. 
vill.) would help. Margaret, daughter of 
Richard Leftwich of Leftwich, and heiress 
of her mother, Margaret, daughter and heir 
of Robert Bulkeley of Wincham and Eaton by 
Davenham (Ormerod, op. cit., i., 628; iii., 
270, 273, 267-9) was married (1) to Thomas 
Woodroffe, who died in or about 1 Elizabeth 
(ibid., i., 628), and (2) c. 6 Elizabeth, 1563, 
to the above-named William Harcourt (ibid., 
i., 629), who became of Wincham in her 
right. | Among the children of the second 
marriage were Richard (Harl. Soc., lix. 
117-8) the heir (Ormerod, loc.  cit.), 
Thomas (Harl. Soc., xviii. 142; lix. 117-8), 
who died s.p. in 1640, and Margaret, 
wife of John Grimsditch of Hallum 
(Ormerod, loc. cit.) in Newton by Daresbury 
(ibid., 741). William Harcourt died in 43 
Eliz., 1600, but, his wife having predeceased 
him in 30 Elizabeth, 1588, he married 
secondly, Parnell ——, by whom he had two 
daughters, viz., Jane, wife of Richard 
Broome of Lostock Gralam, and Mary, born 
in 1509 (ibid., 629), who married by licence 
of 19 May, 1621 (Rec. Soc. ut sup., lvi. 134) 
Robert Pownall of Witton (Ormerod, loc. 
cit.), third son of Humphrey Pownall of 
Witton and a younger brother of Thomas 
Pownall of Barnton (Trans. ut sup., lxxi. 
80), owner of ‘‘ a good farm ’’ (Ormerod, op. 
cit., i. 639). Richard Harcourt of Wincham 
died in 1628 leaving a will dated 28 July, 
1624 (ibid., 629), which is in the Probate 
Registry at Chester together with an inven- 
tory (Rec. Soc. wt sup., iv. 95); under a 
settlement of 2 James I, he married one 
Elizabeth Widnester of Londen, who was de- 
ceased in 4 Chas. I (Ormerod, loc. cit.). One 
of their younger sons who died s.p. was 
Thomas (loc, cit.), possibly Thomas Har- 
court of London, whose admon. of 1637 is in 
the Diocesan Registry at Chester (Rec. Soc. 
ut sup., xliii., 2nd pagin., p. 42). The 
daughters who grew up were Elizabeth, wife 
of Randle Birchenhead of Northwich, whose 
father was usher of the free school, and 
Mary, born in 1619 (Ormerod, loc. cit.); 
both were unmarried on 28 July, 1624 (loc. 
cit.) and Mary may have had licence to be 
married to Edward Bagshaw, 11 Dec., 1639 
(Rec. Soc. ut sup., lxi. 30), before becoming 
the wife of John Capper of Brindley 
(Ormerod, loc. cit.). The son and heir Wil- 
liam Harcourt of Wincham (Ormerod, loc. 
cit.; not John, as in Harl. Soc. lix. 118) 
was born in 1605 and married (Ormerod, loc. 
cit.) Mary, second daughter of George Hol- 
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ford of Newborough in Dutton (Rec. Soc. ut 
sup., vi., 112; Ches, Sheaf, 3S. x. 16), in 
1629 (Ormerod, op. cit., i. 672, 629), the 
licence being issued 9 Oct. (Rec. Soc. ut sup., 
lvii, 167). 

M.I.A. 


‘HE LARGEST PARISH CHURCH IN 
ENGLAND (clxix. 223).—I venture to 
question the opinion of Mr. Parr, that the 
general public think of “‘ largest ’’’ as mean- 
ing a lofty, stately, upstanding building. 
Most people, I believe, associate the word 
with area, but I certainly think that it may 
not be, and very often is not, the most beauti- 
ful, or, impressive, or inspiring building 
though here again individual opinions differ. 
Some people consider lofty spires impressive, 
but they make no appeal to me, and the lofty 
towers of Lincoln Cathedral impress me far 
more than Salisbury spire. 

In support of my view I would compare 
the aathin of St. John the Baptist, Thax- 
ted, and St. Mary, Saffron Walden. Both 
are considered two of the finest churches in 
Essex, but the lofty interior of the latter, 
and the subdued light, impress me far more 
than the spaciousness and abundant light of 
the former. 

Referring to spires, it is interesting to 
recall the fact that the crocketed spire sur- 
mounting the tower at Thaxted, is the only 
mediaeval stone spire in this country, and 
the slender spire on the western tower of St. 
Mary, Saffron Walden, was added in 1831 
by Thomas Rickman, the well-known archi- 
tect and ecclesiologist. 

These are the views of a lover of Essex, a 
county which even to-day retains its essen- 
tially homelike English character. It will 
be interesting to read what others have to 
say. I do not know any book which dis- 
cusses the point. 

C. Tynpatt WULCcKo. 


ALTER (clxviii. 207).—Mr. CHaRLes 
EvaNs may obtain some useful hints from 
an inscription on a brass to a member of the 
Salter family (dated 1492) to be seen in the 
church of St. Nicholas, Newport, Shropshire. 
I cannot give this inscription. In the same 
church there is an altar-tomb with recum- 
bent figures of a civilian and his wife in 
fifteenth-century costume but without either 
inscription or arms. This is supposed to re- 
present John Salter, Sheriff of Salop in 
1521. It can hardly represent the Sir John 
Salter who was Chief Justice of Wales, but 
it may represent his father. 
H, Askew. 





Sr. 


The Library. 


What Happens in Hamlet. By J. Dov, 
Wilson. (Cambridge University P o 
12s. 6d. net). . 


THE most popular drama of to-day neglects 
the thoughtful side of the action and 
lays stress on the sensational details designed 
to attract the eye. We gather from one 
critic that the main use of Shakespeare js 
to be torn in pieces which will serve, with 
trenchant alterations, for a cinema play. 
Another critic, a rising dramatist, declares 
himself disgusted with the humbug of a 
National Theatre playing Shakespeare. 
Another can go to a Shakespeare play and 
explain in his notice that he has not had 
time to read it. In these circumstances the 
elaborate and repeated attention paid to 
‘Hamlet’ by Dr. Wilson is welcome. He 
has won distinction as a scholar dealing 
with the vexing problems of the text, and 
this is his third recent book on the subject. 
The views put forward here have 
partly published already, but the circulation 
of the journals used is not large, so that to 
the general reader the book will be fresh. It 
shows a mastery of persuasive English. 

The question posed by Dr. Greg in 1917, 
‘““ Did Claudius see the dumb-show—and if 
not, why not?” is said on the paper cover 
to mark ‘‘a turning-point in the history 
of Shakespearean criticism.’’ But doubts 
about the dumb-show were raised long since, 
by Herford and the Cambridge editor, 
Verity. 

Let us consider this important point in 
‘Hamlet,’ for the little play is ‘‘ the climax 
and crisis of the whole drama. Yet it te 
mains almost wholly unintelligible to the 
modern reader and playgoer.’’ We are not 
prepared to admit that, or to accept as 
readily as the writer the suggestion that 
Kyd’s missing play, generally regarded as 
the foundation for Shakespeare’s, had been 
so utterly forgotten as to give the audience 
no ideas about the course of the action. The 
difficulty is that Claudius was on the spot 
and watched the dumb-show without giving 
any sign that he realised its deadly signif- 
cance. Dr. Greg argues that, if he did that, 
he cannot have recognised it as a representa- 
tion of the crime; and, if the dumb-show 
did not represent the crime, the story of the 
ghost must be false. There are only two 
ways, writes Dr. Wilson, of meeting this 
argument: ‘‘ We must show. either that the 
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King was not watching the dumb-show 
(which we shall later find is the true solu- 
tion) or that he was not unmoved as he 
watched it.” Mr. Granville Barker sup- 
ports the second alternative and, being an 
authority on stage presentation, says it is 
quite actable. The King is moved but pre- 
serves a calm exterior until the second blow. 
comes. On this view it is to be remarked 
that suspense, being very valuable for effect 
on the stage, is maintained beyond what 
may seem normal probability. The same 
thing occurs in books. As we write, we 
happen to be reading a detective story in 
which a murderer is confronted with two 
investigators who have traced his actions 
and evasions and put them one after the 
other before him in detail. He holds out 
for three pages, talking of a ‘“‘ fairy tale”’ 
and “ absolute nonsense,’ and then his 
forced calm shows signs of breaking. Who 
shall say if this is likely or not? 

There is, however, a third possibility of 
explaining Claudius’ indifference. The light 
was dim, and so he could not be sure of the 
action of the dumb-show, though he could 
make no mistake about the speech of the 
actor who gave him the terrible news that 
his secret was Hamlet’s. Hamlet (II. ii.) 
expected the little play to be given 
“to-morrow night,’’ but later (III. ii.) we 
learn that the royal couple will see it ‘‘ pre- 
sently,”” and Hamlet sends Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern to hasten the players. In the 
‘Theatrical Notes ’ of our old editor, Joseph 
Knight, we find a notice of Irving’s ‘ Ham- 
let’ in 1879 and the following comment: 

A second alteration that regard for historical 
accuracy would suggest is that, according to 
early custom, the play before the king should 
be presented in the afternoon by daylight. 
Plays were thus given in early days, and in the 
century in which the action is supposed to pass 
the means of lighting would not be adequate 
to an evening entertainment. Hamlet, shortly 
afterwards, says: “ ’Tis now the very witching 
time of night.” 

The little play, then, may have ended in 
the dusk of an afternoon. Is there any hint 
that it was given in a dim light? We think 
there is, when it was cut short. 

King. Give me some light: away! 

All. Lights, lights, lights! 

Why this unusual emphasis on lighting? 
Surely there is some point in it. Elsewhere 
Shakespeare has used this device of compara- 
tive obscurity. Capulet at the end of the 
entertainment in his Hall calls for ‘‘ more 
torches.” That Romeo, already recognised 


by Tybalt as a foe and a villain, should be 
able to talk with Juliet and kiss her with- 
out comment or interruption implies a dim 
light for the pair, or one considered such 
by stage convention. Dr. Wilson’s explana- 
tion of the whole business of the dumb-show 
and the little play is very ingenious but 
very elaborate. A_ stage-direction that 
Claudius was deep in conversation with per- 
sons who destroyed his view of the dumb-show 
is needed and is not provided by any text 
we have. 
Dr. Wilson supposes another missing stage- 
direction in order to explain the well-known 
crux of Hamlet’s very crude and cruel words 
to Ophelia. These he excuses on the ground 
that Hamlet had overheard Polonius saying 
that he would loose his daughter on him, a 
statement shown to mean that she would act 
at once as a harlot and a decoy. Is this 
necessary, and would a stage direction be 
sufficient? Should not Hamlet peep out of 
hiding to say something like: 
I am invisible, 

And I will overhear their conference, 
words which we take from Oberon in the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’? Dr. Wilson 
has argued—rightly, we think—that Hamlet 
conceals a nervous breakdown behind his 
mask of antic disposition, which gives him 
the advantage of being able ‘‘ to let himself 
go when the fit is on him.’’ In this scene 
with Ophelia he is so overstrained, we sup- 
pose, as to let himself go badly. Ophelia in 
her madness is admitted to be rather hor- 
ribly sexual, a trait recognised as true to our 
poor human nature, when normal controls 
are off. -Why should not Hamlet, if he is 
mad with rage and has lost control, give a 
loose to nasty imaginings and gross con- 
demnations? His language to Ophelia in 
the play scene also becomes suddenly dis- 
gusting. He really loved her and she was 
a poor pawn with no spirit of her own, no 
resolution to back him and help him to bear 
his heavy burden. 

A careful study of Elizabethan views of 
melancholia is given, a source for them hav- 
ing been first suggested in our own columns. 
In a foot-note an American professor is said 
to quote Régis and Krafft-Ebing on the 
stages in melancholia, with the comment: 
‘‘If only Shakespeare had read Krafft- 
Ebing!’’ The remark sounds decisive, but 
the question of bringing in modern research 
on abnormal mental states is not so simple 
as that. Shakespeare was not a professional 





psychologist or a mad-doctor, but if his won- 
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derful observation of the people round him, 
as transferred to his drama, presents re 
markable behaviour which is recognised by 
modern specialists in mental disease, are we 
not entitled to note these correspondences 
and conclude that the queer behaviour is 
what one might expect from persons so dis- 
ordered, both in his day and ours? Tenny- 
son described his ‘‘Maud’’ as ‘‘a little 
Hamlet” and thought it worth while to note 
ot the whole of the stanzas when the hero 
is mad in Bedlam that ‘‘ some mad-doctor 
wrote to me that nothing since Shakespeare 
had been so good for madness as this.”’ 

Hamlet, as the hero of a tragedy, has on 
the whole to keep our regard, but critics are 
too eager to explain away his worst exhibi- 
tions of character, as if, being a hero, he 
must always be justified. We certainly agree 
that Shakespeare at the height of his art 
did’ not produce the “artistic failure”’ 
which appears evident to Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
But, though Shakespeare was at the period 
of ‘Hamlet’ a master of stage effects, he 
was still for our distraction subject to a 
streak of indolence which left loose ends and, 
so far as we can see, irrelevant details in 
his plays. If his ‘‘ dramatic spelling’’ re- 
mains, it had to survive a bad handwriting 
and the unwanted ingenuities of the com- 
positor. How far his finer points were dis- 
covered by the Elizabethan audience must 
remain uncertain. Dr. Wilson thinks that 
their aesthetic sensibility was beyond ours, 
and they must have been quick to catch 
things, since it appears that their actors 
spoke faster than those of the present day. 
Shakespeare gained interest by the use of 
topical references which have no significance 
for us without the aid of expert scholar- 
ship. But some of these may seem far- 
fetched to critical readers. Differences in 
appreciation are suggested by the remark of 
Johnson that ‘‘ the pretended madness of 
Hamlet causes much mirth.’’ It does not 
raise a laugh to-day. 

Regarding the endless controversy of the 
delay in vengeance which involves a_secure 
insight into the mental make-up of Hamlet, 
Dr. Wilson, following Bridges, makes the 
comforting comment that Shakespeare drew 
a dramatic character designed on purpose to 
elude analysis. He made an artful balance 
-of sanity and madness and 

We watch while these in equilibrium keep 

The giddy line midway. 





It is, however, disconcerting 


expressed in Dr. Wilson’s edition 


‘Hamlet’ of last year already subject = 


correction. All things considered, the quest 
is very difficult and doubters of ‘this i 
or that can quote authority to back 


Verrall, a late Professor of English Litera. 


ture at Cambridge, and one of the 
minds we have known, made this confessi 


when he was writing on the dangers of wit: 


himself) is that there is no noticea 
wit which is not sometimes sheerly in 
hensible. Hamlet is an example, and 
mind, I confess, a very black one, 


BOoKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


My own experience (each must speak 
ble wer 


Lookine through Messrs. McLetsy an 


Ocrommm 26, 1995, 


——i a 
& 


to find views 3 


to my 


Sons’ Catalogue No. 91, we observed thata 
first edition (how many others have there ever _ 


been ?) of Horace Walpole’s ‘ Historic Doubts — 
on the Life and Reign of King Richard the — 
Third’ may be had for 10s. One of the 


most important books described here is a first 
edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ An Apologie 
for Poetrie,’ for which £30 is the price. A 
curious item is ‘“‘ Measure for Measure, or 
Beauty the Best Advocate. As it is acted at 
the Theatre in Lincolns-Inn-Fields. Written 
originally by Mr. Shakespear; and now 
much alter’d; with Additions of sev 

Entertainments of Musick” (1700: £5 s.), 
Haywood’s edition of Lydgate’s ‘Life and 
Death of Hector’ (1614: £12); Philemon 
Holland’s Livy (1600: £6); and Jonsonus 
Virbius: or the Memorie of Ben: Jonson’ 


(1638: £18) are attractive items. We may 


also mention a first collected edition of the 
Works of Dryden (1701: £7 10s.). 


CORRIGENDA. 

At ante. p. 
Alliances,’ 1. 6 for “ inter-married” r 
married, The list gives only the names of 
families into whom female members of the 
Harcourt family married—not 
families of whom a female member married 
a Harcourt. 

At ante. p. 283 col. 1, 1. 9 for “ Mathewins ” 
read Mathurins. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under- 


take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


We cannot undertake to answer oe 
privately, nor to give advice on the value 
old books or prints 
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